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DUCK  BOAT 


RUDOLPH  EASTERLY 


By  Rudolph  Easterly,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

Figures  submitted  for  arrests  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  commission  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember show  a  total  of  98  as  against  a  total  of  187  for 
the  same  period  last  year  or  a  decrease  of  48  per  cent. 
The  decrease  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
is  about  the  same. 

This  poses  the  questions.  Is  conservation  education 
paying  off?  Has  conservation  education  succeeded  in 
its  embryonic  stages,  in  Louisiana,  in  arousing  a 
public  consciousness  for  the  need  of  better  under- 
standing of  wise  use  of  our  wildlife  resources? 

These  are  important  questions  that  only  the  future 
can  answer,  however,  we  do  know  from  the  above 
mentioned  figures  and  from  the  constant  appeals  to 
our  educational  division,  from  children  and  persons 
of  all  ages  for  wildlife  information,  that  public  interest  has  been  aroused.  We 
know  that  progress  has  been  made  but  the  time  has  now  come  to  sieze  upon 
this  interest,  crystallize  it  through  a  statewide  program  of  conservation  education 
of  school  people  at  all  educational  levels  and  by  that  we  mean  in  the  grade 
schools,  in  high  schools,  and  in  colleges. 

Such  a  program  must  have  the  cooperation  of  college  and  university  adminis- 
trators, and  faculty  members,  state  and  local  high  and  grade  school  adminis- 
trators, supervisors,  and  teachers;  personnel  from  state  and  national  resource 
agencies,  and  individuals  from  industry,  various  educational  organizations,  con- 
servation groups  and  various  lay  organizations.  In  fact,  everyone  who  operates 
within  his  sphere  of  the  existing  laws,  policies  or  programs  within  his  community 
is  in  a  position  to  contribute  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  suggesting  ways  of 
providing  a  more  adequate  program  of  conservation  education. 

At  present,  the  commission  has  commenced  a  tiny  part  of  the  above  outlined 
program,  in  the  Lafourche  parish  public  school  system,  with  a  pilot  program. 
This  is  the  only  parish  in  the  state  offering  a  wildlife  and  fisheries  program 
in  its  schools.  Classes  are  being  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  schools' 
regular  natural  resources  studies. 

However,  as  we  all  may  well  see,  this  gallant  start  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  spread  "this  program  to  every  parish  in 
our  commonwealth.  The  commission  is  at  present  seeking  sources  of  additional 
revenue  to  expand  its  educational  and  publicity  program  and  we  cannot  let 
what  gains  we  have  made  go  by  the  board,  especially  when  our  people  are 
hungry  and  begging  for  such  information. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  record.  With  the  funds  we  have  had  available  we 
have  operated  a  wildlife  film  library.  Its  services  are  limited  and  we  have  done 
the  best  we  could  with  what  we  have,  and  schools,  civic,  and  sports  groups 
are  daily  demanding  more  wildlife  films.  The  circulation  of  our  magazine,  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  has  jumped  from  20,000  monthly 
to  65,000  and  is  still  growing  at  a  terrific  rate.  We  send  out  no  unsolicited 
magazines  and  there  are  no  throw  aways  on  our  lists.  The  public  honestly  and 
genuinely  is  clamoring  for  conservation  information — sixty-five  thousand  of  them 
— that  we  know  for  sure. 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  school  children  visit  our  museum  where 
they  are  taken  by  their  teachers  on  tours  and  shown  wildlife  motion  pictures. 
The  museum  is  housed  in  a  dilapidated  ancient  building.  We  would  like  to 
move  our  exhibits  to  our  beautiful  headquarters  on  Royal  street  where  the 
millions  of  tourists  who  pass  our  doors  each  year  could  see  the  marvels  of 
Louisiana  wildlife.  These  and  hundreds  of  other  things  we  would  like  to  do  and 
will  do  if  we  are  provided  with  adequate  funds.  We  believe  that  the  selfless 
people  who  have  carried  our  program  so  far  should  be  afforded  the  tools  for 
its  furtherance  to  full  fruition. 


This  aerial  view  typifies  the  Louisiana  marshland  with  its 
vegetation   and   waterfowl  pot  holes. 


A  flight  of  ducks  from  Coulee  refuge  on  their  way  to  famous 
Wham   brake  in   Northeast  Louisiana. 
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WATERFOWL  OUTLOOK 


The  duck  boat  and  push  pole  is  handy 
equipment  to  have  when  picking  up 
bagged  waterfowl  in  the  Louisiana 
marsh  areas. 


Dick  Yancey 
Chief,  Refuge  Division 


When  the  cool  north  winds  move  down  over 
the  Southland,  a  sportsman's  interest  quickly 
turns  from  fishing  to  hunting! 

Of  Louisiana's  273,000  licensed  hunters,  those  that 
belong  to  the  hip-boot  and  decoy  clan  have  recently 
been  inquiring  as  to  the  expected  waterfowl  hunting 
possibilities  for  the  approaching  duck  season.  This 
hardy  group  of  scattergun  fans  has  about  100,000 
members  that  buy  duck  stamps  in  Louisiana  and 
many  have  long  since  been  making  preparations  for 
the  November  26  opening  date  on  ducks,  geese,  and 
coots. 

We  may  be  going  out  on  a  limb  here,  but  our  pre- 
diction is  that  Louisiana  will  have  a  fairly  good  duck 
hunting  season  during  the  40  days  of  shooting  allowed 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  This  forecast 
is  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  reports  from  the 
breeding  grounds  in  Canada  have  been  rather  bleak. 
All  best  informed  sources  say  that  nesting  success 
was  poor  this  summer  as  compared  to  production  of 
young  ducks  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years. 

Ideal  nesting  conditions  prevail  in  the  prairie  pot- 
hole areas  of  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  Alberta 
when  water  and  over-water  vegetation  is  abundant, 
but  neither  was  available  in  sufficient  quantity  this 


year.  A  spring  drouth  in  the  provinces  forced  many 
adult  breeding  pairs  further  north  into  the  northwest 
territories  and  neighboring  areas.  The  hatching  and 
rearing  of  young  ducks  in  the  far  north  is  at  best 
very  hazardous  and  usually  unsuccessful  due  to 
predators,  poor  habitat,  bad  weather  conditions,  and 
a  short  season  in  which  to  nest.  For  this  reason,  the 
production  of  young  ducks  was  reported  to  have  been 
curtailed  this  year. 

We  are  anticipating  fair  shooting,  in  spite  of  the 
poor  nesting  season,  because  of  several  reasons:  habi- 
tat conditions  are  excellent  over  most  of  Louisiana 
this  year,  and  the  state  should  hold  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  ducks  that  normally  migrate  on  through  and 
winter  further  south.  The  flight  so  far,  this  fall,  ap- 
pears to  be  normal  in  size.  Large  numbers  of  blue- 
winged  teal,  pintails,  shovellers,  and  green-winged 
teal  are  already  present  in  Louisiana,  especially  in 
the  more  southerly  coastal  marshes.  Following  the 
close  of  the  1958-59  duck  season,  a  large  surviving 
population  of  ducks  returned  to  the  breeding  grounds 
from  Louisiana,  and  if  these  return  this  winter,  even 
without  bringing  many  young,  we  should  have  a  high 
wintering  population.  These  educated  adults  will  be 
hard  to  bag  but  large  numbers  should  be  available. 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


In  early  January,  of  1959,  aerial  census  by  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  revealed 
that  the  state  contained  3,900,000  ducks,  364,000 
geese,  and  204,000  coots. 

The  best  hunting  this  winter  will  be  had  by  those 
few  duck  hunters  who  have  been  making  preparations 
for  this  season  since  the  end  of  the  last  one.  Those 
that  have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  improv- 
ing their  marshes  or  shooting  areas,  acquiring  better 
equipment,  better  blind  sites,  and  fighting  to  pre- 
serve their  marshes  against  drainage  or  other  destruc- 
tion will  have  the  best  shooting.  Those  others  who 
have  not  as  yet  made  arrangements  for  a  place  to 
hunt  and  who  wait  until  the  morning  of  November 
26  to  pack  up  for  a  dash  to  the  nearest  body  of  water 
will  be  in  for  the  poorest  shooting. 

By  far,  the  greatest  number  of  ducks  and  the  best 
overall  hunting  will  be  found  in  Cameron  and  Ver- 
milion parishes  again  this  year.  Vast  stands  of  wild 
millet  have  matured  in  the  marshes  of  this  region 
again  and  the  tons  of  seed  produced  by  these  plants 
will  attract  and  hold  many  thousands  of  ducks,  especi- 
ally mallards  and  pintails.  In  the  potholes  scattered 
over  this  region,  dense  stands  of  widgeon  grass  are 
present  and  these  will  attract  great  flocks  of  gad- 
walls,  baldpate,  and  shovellers.  Other  common  puddle 
ducks  will  be  blue  and  green-winged  teal. 

A  tremendous  quantity  of  waterfowl  food  is  avail- 
able on  the  State  and  National  Wildlife  refuges  of 
southwest  Louisiana  and  these  areas  will  feed  as  well 
as  rest  many  ducks  during  the  hunting  season.  Both 
the  Rockefeller  and  Marsh  Island  refuges,  under 
management  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries commission,  are  absolutely  loaded  with  food  for 
waterfowl.  Since  the  marshes  have  produced  such  a 
large  volume  of  food  this  summer,  it  is  expected  that 
the  rice  field  hunting  in  southwest  Louisiana  will  be 
much  the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  not  up  to  par. 
We  urge  those  who  may  wish  to  hunt  in  this  region 


of  the  state  to  make  positive  arrangements  well  in 
advance  before  attempting  to  hunt.  We  know  of  no 
open  hunting  areas  in  the  marshes  of  southwest  Lou- 
isiana. 

In  southeast  Louisiana,  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions of  ducks  will  be  found  around  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Scattered  numbers,  however,  will 
be  found  throughout  the  thousands  of  marsh  ponds 
in  this  region.  Good  stands  of  widgeon  grass  have 
been  produced,  and  this  holds  especially  true  in  the 
marshes  improved  through  the  installation  of  water 
control  structures.  Widgeon  grass  production  has 
been  greatly  increased  in  the  brackish  marshes  west 
of  the  Mississippi  as  a  result  of  improvements  carried 
out  by  the  Louisiana  Land  and  Exploration  Company. 
This  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  duck  hunters  of 
this  region. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  hunting  in  the 
marshes  along  the  south  side  of  Lake  Borgne  between 
Bayou  Bienvenu  and  Shell  Beach,  should  make 
every  effort  to  enjoy  this  duck  season.  By  next  year 
this  choice  waterfowl  marsh  will  have  been  destroyed 
through  the  construction  of  the  New  Orleans  Tide- 
water Channel. 

During  the  years  prior  to  1953,  nearly  all  of  south- 
east Louisiana's  blue  and  snow  goose  populations 
wintered  along  the  rim  of  the  Mississippi  River 
delta.  In  recent  years,  however,  these  180,000  geese 
have  dispersed  in  smaller  concentrations  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  north  of  the  Delta.  It  is  expected 
that  this  dispersal  will  occur  again  since  relatively 
small  quantities  of  fresh  marsh  three-cornered  grass 
were  produced  on  the  Delta  mud  flats  this  year. 

Duck  hunters  seeking  a  place  to  hunt  in  southeast 
Louisiana  will  have  a  fairly  wide  choice  of  state 
owned  or  leased  public  shooting  grounds.  In  addition 
to  the  66,000  acre  Pass-a-Loutre  area,  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  will  provide 
public  waterfowl  hunting  on  the  30,000-acre  Wisner 


An  island-like  patch  of  roseau  cane  gives  the  hunter  a  natural  blind  when  decoys  are  properly  dispersed. 
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This  submerged  stand  of  widgeon  grass  in  a  marshland  pothole 
furnishes  excellent  food   for  most  species  of  our  waterfowl. 

Waterfowl  Management  area,  north  of  Grand  Isle, 
and  the  40,000-acre  Biloxi  Marshland  Water  Man- 
agement area  east  of  Lake  Borgne.  This  will  provide 
a  real  bonus  to  duck  hunters  unable  to  find  a  place 
to  hunt  elsewhere. 

Although  relatively  few  major  waterfowl  areas 
exist  in  central  Louisiana,  this  region  can  boast  of 
Catahoula  Lake,  the  best  single  duck  area  in  the 
state,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  entire 
Mississippi  Flyway.  Good  hunting  should  be  had 
here  this  year  since  water  levels  receded  from  the 
lake  bed  during  mid-summer,  permitting  growth  of 
chufa  and  wild  millet  on  the  exposed  mud  flats.  The 
number  four  buckshot  sized  tubers  found  on  the 
chufa's  root  system  is  considered  to  be  the  best  nat- 
ural duck  food  found  in  Louisiana. 

Virtually  all  species  of  ducks  common  to  Louisiana 
use  Catahoula  Lake,  although  pintails  and  mallards 
are  by  far  the  most  common.  As  water  levels  in- 
crease to  greater  depths  over  the  lake  bed  following 
winter  rains,  ringnecked  ducks  and  canvasbacks 
appear  in  abundance. 

Most  of  the  duck  hunting  to  be  found  in  northwest 
Louisiana  takes  place  on  deep  water  lakes  that  vary 
in  depth  from  six  feet  to  25  feet.  Black,  Saline, 
Wallace,  Bistineau,  and  Caddo  lakes  are  the  most  well 
known  waterfowl  areas.  The  best  hunting  takes  place 
during  periods  when  flights  of  ducks  are  moving 
through.  Puddle  ducks  prefer  shallow  water  areas  of 
three  to  12  inches  in  depth,  and  for  this  reason  they 
and  others  seldom  stop  over  for  more  than  a  few 
hours. 

One  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  duck  hunters  in 
northwest  Louisiana  is  the  development  of  flooded 
timber  areas  in  the  Bodcau  Bayou  watershed  north- 
east of  Shreveport.  Through  the  able  efforts  of  John 
Haygood,  District  Supervisor  for  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  this  area  is  being 
rapidly  transformed  into  a  hunting  area  that  has  and 
will  supply  season-long  shooting. 

In  northeast  Louisiana,  waterfowl  habitat  condi- 
tions appear  to  be  good  this  year.  Most  duck  hunting 
in  this  region  takes  place  on  Wham  Brake,  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  hundreds  of  brakes,  sloughs,  and 
flooded  woodlands.  Low  water  levels  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  this  summer  permitted  the  growth  of 
wild  millet  and  other  seed  producing  annuals  along 
the    thousands    of    acres    of   exposed    mud    flats.    As 


Thousands  of  acres  of  wild  millet  in  the  Louisiana  marshlands 
furnish  food  for  migrating  waterfowl. 

these  food  plants  are  reflooded  by  rising  water  levels 
this  winter,  good  duck  shooting  will  be  had  by  those 
hardy  hunters  who  can  withstand  the  adverse  ele- 
ments encountered  in  hunting  this  territory. 

Wham  Brake,  located  northeast  of  Monroe,  is  the 
most  heavily  hunted  waterfowl  area  in  Louisiana. 
This  5,000-acre  flooded  woodland  area  was  construct- 
ed by  International  Paper  company  and  has  been  open 
to  the  public  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.  Season-long 
shooting  is  enjoyed  here  because  of  the  close  proxi- 
mity of  the  Coulee  Wildlife  refuge,  in  spite  of  ex- 
tremely heavy  hunting  pressure.  During  the  daylight 
hours  the  Wham  Brake  mallard  population  (normal- 
ly about  25,000)  rests  at  Coulee.  In  the  late  evening 
of  each  day  they  fly  out  to  Wham  Brake,  spend  the 
night  feeding,  and  return  at  dawn  to  the  refuge.  This 
early  morning  flight  is  always  hastened  along  its 
way  by  blasts  from  hundreds  of  shotguns.  Following 
closure  of  the  hunting  season  this  mallard  population 
discontinues  use  of  the  refuge  and  stays  at  Wham  all 
day  causing  passers-by  to  believe  that  a  great  new 
flight  of  ducks  has  arrived. 

In  addition  to  the  Coulee  Wildlife  refuge,  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  has  under 
management  five  shooting  areas  that  are  open  to  the 
public  in  the  Monroe  area.  The  most  important  of 
them  is  the  LaFourche  public  shooting  area  located 
south  of  Highway  80,  on  the  east  side  of  the  La- 
Fourche drainage  canal. 

In  addition  to  this  summary,  all  hunters  are  cau- 
tioned to  carefully  check  this  year's  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing regulations  as  set  forth  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  This  year's  laws  greatly  differ  from 
those  of  last  year.  Just  a  few  of  the  changes  are  as 
follows: 

Duck  stamps  have  gone  up  from  $2.00  to  $3.00. 
This  increase  was  necessary  to  help  finance  the 
acquisition  of  key  wetland  areas  for  the  preser- 
vation of  waterfowl. 

The  hunting  season  length  on  ducks  has  been  re- 
duced from  70  days  to  40  days. 

The  goose  hunting  season  remains  at  70  days. 

The  legal  shooting  hour  on  opening  day  is  at  noon 
instead  of  30  minutes  before  sunrise. 

Legal  shooting  after  opening  day  begins  at  sunrise 
instead  of  30  minutes  before  sunrise.  Shooting 
(Continued  to  Page  24) 
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Loyola  U.  Biologist 


Studies  "Fairy  Shrimp' 


To  a  Loyola  University  biologist  shrimping  oper- 
ations are  most  fascinating  when  they  concern 
a  strange  crustacean  known  in  scientific  cir- 
cles as  "fairy  shrimp." 

For  the  past  15  years  Dr.  Walter  G.  Moore,  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
collection  and  study  of  the  branchiopod  Anostraca 
whose  chief  claim  to  fame,  biologically  speaking,  is 
an  unprecedented  ability  to  produce  eggs  in  temporary 
ponds,  drainage  ditches  and  places  which  can  with- 
stand the  scorching  heat  of  months,  even  years,  in 
the  hot  sands  left  after  water  evaporates. 

Scientists  have  taken  these  eggs  from  long  emptied 
ponds  and  hatched  them  into  fast-growing  healthy 
larvae.  The  larvae  soon  developed  into  a  small  trans- 
parent shrimp  tinged  with  delicate  shades  of  red, 
orange,  green  or  brown. 

Dr.  Moore  describes  his  objects  of  study  as  "actually 
not  shrimp  at  all,  only  rather  distantly  related  to 
crawfish,  crabs  and  true  shrimp,"  and  he  said  shrim- 
pers need  not  worry  as  the  strange  little  beings  are 
too  small  to  ever  make  their  way  to  American  dinner 
tables. 

"Not  knowing  of  any  published  figures  on  the  weight 
of  Artemia  eggs,"  Dr.  Moore  relates,  "I  once  took  the 
trouble  to  count  out  500  eggs  and  found  they  weighed 
about  1.7  milligrams.  This,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct, 
works  out  to  about  294,000  eggs  per  gram  and  some- 
thing over  133,000,000  per  pound. 

"The  figure  may  not  seem  large  if  one  is  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  dollars  in  the  national 
debt  but  is  still  a  substantial  quantity  of  brine  shrimp 
to  hatch  from  a  single  pound  of  eggs." 

Recently  Dr.  Moore  was  awarded  a  $6,500  National 
Science  Foundation  grant  for  an  ecological  study  of 
Anostraca  (fairy  shrimp)   in  certain  Louisiana  ponds. 


For  the  past  15  years  Loyola  University  biologist  Dr.  Walter  G. 
Moore  has  been  collecting  and  studying  a  strange  crustacean  known 
in  scientific  circles  as  "fairy  shrimp."  Above,  Dr.  Moore  examines 
one  of  these  strange  creatures  who  have  the  unusual  ability  to 
produce  eggs  in  temporary  ponds,  drainage  ditches  and  such  places 
which  can  withstand  the  scorching  heat  of  months,  even  years, 
in  the  hot  sands  left  after  water  evaporates. 

There  are  two  species  in  Louisiana  and  two  habi- 
tats in  which  they  live,"  Dr.  Moore  says.  "One  species 
will  live  in  both  habitats  throughout  the  year,  but  one 
species  will  survive  only  during  the  winter  months 
in  a  particular  habitat." 

Dr.  Moore  said  the  animals  are  rather  slow  moving 
and  quite  defenseless  and  almost  never  inhabit  large 
or  permanent  bodies  of  water  where  such  predators 
as  fish  prevent  their  survival. 

Preferred  habitats  are  rain  pools,  temporary  ponds 
and  roadside  ditches  which  may  hold  water  for  only 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time  followed  by  many  months  of 
dryness. 

Dr.  Moore  has  traveled  as  far  as  Mexico  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  tiny  creatures  for  comparison  with 
those  taken  in  other  areas. 

The  Loyola  biologist  joined  the  faculty  in  1940.  He 
received  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  university,  he  has 
also  been  associated  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Minnesota  Department  of  Conservation,  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society. 

The  current  grant  is  the  third  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  Dr.  Moore  has  received  for  this 
type  of  study. 

"Whether  I  have  established  a  case  for  the  useful- 
ness of  fairy  shrimps  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  not 
especially  important,"  Dr.  Moore  concludes.  "What 
is  important,  to  me  at  least,  is  that  they  are  exceedingly 
interesting  animals  that  have  been  (the  fresh-water 
species,  at  least)  too  long  neglected  by  biologists.  As 
a  friend  who  is  working  with  a  still  more  obscure 
group  has  stated:  'I  like  them  because  nobody  else 
does.  If  they  ever  get  to  be  really  popular,  I'll  shift 
to  something  else.'  " 
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Hunters  will  again  be  unloading  at  the  public  camps  at  Pass-a-Loutre  to   which   they   will    be  taken   on   the   commission's    patrol    boats 


Commission  Sets  Regulations 
For  Hunting  at  Pass-a-Loutre 


Allan  B.  Ensminger 


The  Pass-a-Loutre  Waterfowl  Management 
Area  will  be  open  for  public  waterfowl  hunting 
again  this  season. 

This  66,000  acre  tract  of  marshland,  located  be- 
tween South  Pass  and  Pass-a-Loutre  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  Plaquemines  Parish  is 
operated  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mission and  is  one  of  the  largest  public  waterfowl 
hunting  areas  in  the  country. 

Thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  in  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  end  their  southward  migration  on  the  lush 
delta  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
marshland  was  originally  formed,  and  is  presently 
maintained,  by  the  deposition  of  silt  from  the  river 
as  it  swells  out  of  its  banks  each  spring.  Extensive 
mud  flats  are  formed  and  it  is  on  these  flats  and  in 
the  small  ponds  that  the  ducks,  coots,  and  geese  find 
ample  food  plants  growing.  Marsh  conditions  appear 
to  be  good  at  this  time  for  a  favorable  duck  season. 

Most  common  species  of  waterfowl  present  at  Pass- 
a-Loutre  during  the  hunting  season  are  gadwalls, 
baldpate,  coots,  mallards,  pintails,  green-winged 
teal,  scaup,  and  shovellers.  Occasionally  blue  and 
snow  geese  are  found  along  the  sea  rim.    Due  to  the 


small  number  of  geese  present  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  open  the  area  for  goose  hunting  until  the  duck 
season  opens. 

All  nine  of  the  hunting  camps  will  be  available 
to  hunters  and  they  have  been  put  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  season.  The  camps  are  equipped  to 
accommodate  eight  hunters  each. 

In  the  five  years  that  the  public  shooting  program 
has  been  in  operation  a  total  of  4,471  permits  have 
been  issued.  A  total  of  1,143  permits  were  issued 
last  season  and  of  this  number  963  hunters  showed 
up  to  make  the  hunts.  This  group  of  hunters  killed 
3.669  ducks  for  an  average  of  1.9  ducks  per  hunter's 
effort.  Due  to  the  short  duck  season  which  begins 
on  November  26,  1959,  and  ends  on  January  4,  1960, 
it  will  be  possible  for  a  maximum  of  720  hunters  to 
make  this  fine  hunting  trip. 

In  general;  the  hunts  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  last  season,  with  only  one  change 
being  made.  Instead  of  limiting  the  number  of  hun- 
ters applying  in  a  group  to  four  it  will  be  possible 
for  groups  up  to  eight  to  apply  together.  Hunts  will 
be  held  again  this  year  on  Tuesday-Wednesday,  and 
Saturday-Sunday.   With  a  rest  period  between  hunts 
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the  ducks  have  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
hunting  areas  and  resume  their  normal  activities. 
This  greatly  benefitted  all  of  the  hunters  last  winter. 

Retrievers  will  be  permitted  again  this  year  as  a 
part  of  the  waterfowl  management  program.  A  total 
of  47  dogs  were  used  by  hunters  last  season. 

Those  who  wish  to  hunt  at  Pass-a-Loutre  must 
first  submit  an  application  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  outlined  as  follows : 

The  applications  will  be  numbered  upon  arrival  at 
the  office  and  on  designated  days  each  week  a  selec- 
tion of  the  hunters  will  be  made  by  drawing  names. 
As  in  the  past  a  representative  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  will  be  requested  to  assist  in  this 
drawing.  Each  group  of  selected  hunters  will  be  pick- 
ed up  by  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  boats  at 
Venice  on  the  day  prior  to  their  hunting  date  and 
will  be  returned  to  Venice  when  the  hunt  is  over. 
All  hunters  must  provide  their  own  transportation 
to  Venice,  food,  bed  linens,  and  hunting  gear.  Eight 
men  will  be  assigned  to  each  camp,  ponds  in  which 
they  are  to  hunt  will  be  designated,  duck  boats  and 
decoys  will  be  provided,  as  well  as  all  cooking  uten- 
sils. 

The  schedule  for  the  drawings  for  each  hunt  dur- 
ing the  season  is  as  follows: 


Application 
Period 
Nov.  10-16 
Nov.  18-24 
Nov.  27-Dec.  2 
Dec.  7-12 
Dec.  14-19 


Drawing 


Hunts 


Nov.  19     Nov.  28  &  29,  Dec.  1  &  2,  5  &  6 
Dec.  1        Dec.  8  &  9,  12  &  13 
Dec.  8        Dec.  15  &  16,  19  &  20 
Dec.  15      Dec.  22  &  23,  29  &  30 
Dec.  22      Jan.  2  &  3 
Letters    must    be    postmarked    between    the    dates 

specified    in    the    application    period    for    applicable 

hunts  and  received  prior  to  the  drawing. 

The    rules    governing   the    public    shooting    ground 

program  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  area  will  be  open  to  hunters  through  appli- 
cation; preference  in  drawing  will  be  given  to  resi- 
dent hunters,  although  any  spaces  unfilled  by  resi- 
dents will  be  made  available  to  non-resident  hunters 
for  the  standard  set  fee. 

2.  After  the  drawing  and  up  to  one  week  prior  to 
the  hunt,  any  spaces  unfilled  may  be  had  by  apply- 
ing in  person  at  the  New  Orleans  office. 

3.  Transportation  from  Venice  to  the  hunting 
grounds  and  return  will  be  furnished. 

4.  Bed,  cooking  utensils,  stove,  fuel,  drinking 
water,  and  lights  will  be  furnished;  but  no  linens, 
fishing  equipment,  guns,  shells,  or  food — bring  your 
own. 

5.  One  duck  boat,  paddles,  pushpoles  and  decoys 
will  be  furnished  for  every  two  hunters. 

6.  Camps  will  be  assigned  by  the  supervisor  in 
charge. 

7.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  will  be  per- 
mitted. Waterfowl  retrievers  only  are  permitted  on 
the  hunt. 

8.  All  hunting  or  shooting  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre 
area  is  limited  to  morning  hours  and  must  stop  by 
12:00  o'clock  noon.  Violation  of  this  provision  will 
result  in  the  immediate  expulsion  from  the  area  and 
denial  of  the  privilege  of  returning  to  the  area  in 
the  future. 

9.  Applicants  may  apply  for  hunts  throughout  the 
season,  but  not  more  than  one  application  each  week. 

10.  A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  each  hunter 


Each  morning's  kill  is  checked  by  biologists  in  charge  of  the  area. 
Not  only  does  the  hunter  have  the  advantage  of  a  two-day  op- 
portunity to  display  his  skill  but  the  commission's  scientists  are 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the  large  store  of  information 
it  has  on  file  about  the  waterfowl  which  visit  our  state  each 
year.  The  author,  standing  at  left,  views  the  operation. 

selected  for  the  trip.  The  full  amount  must  accom- 
pany each  application.  Reimbursement  of  the  full  fee 
will  be  made  if  the  hunter  is  not  selected. 

11.  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment releasing  the  Commission  from  responsibility 
for  any  bodily  harm  or  personal  loss  and  agreeing 
to  pay  for  any  Commission  property  lost  or  destroyed. 

12.  Permits  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another  upon  endorsement.  No  refunds  will  be  made 
for  permits  which  have  been  issued. 

13.  Hunting  is  restricted  to  men  16  years  or  older; 
if  any  person  is  under  18  years  of  age,  he  must  be 
accompanied  by  his  parents  or  guardian. 

14.  No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be  allowed  on  the 
boats  or  at  the  camps. 

15.  Valid  Louisiana  hunting  license  or  over-age 
permit  and  waterfowl  stamp  will  be  required. 

16.  No  boats,  motors,  or  rifles  are  permitted  on  the 
area. 

17.  Simple  camp  rules  must  be  observed. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Make  application  direct  to  Allan  B.  Ensminger, 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission,  400 
Royal  Street,  New  Orleans  16,  Louisiana. 

2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed  eight 
(8)  persons,  naming  each  person  in  the  application. 
Full  remittance  of  fee  at  $5.00  per  hunter  must 
accompany  the  application  (Send  personal  check  or 
money  order — no  cash).  Reimbursement  in  full  will 
be  made  within  three  days  after  the  drawing  if  the 
hunter  or  group  is  not  selected. 

3.  Submit  only  one  application  per  week;  if  the 
name  of  any  person  is  received  in  more  than  one 
application  for  the  same  week,  it  will  be  disqualified. 

4.  Applications  for  the  hunts  must  be  made  in 
advance  THROUGH  THE  MAILS  and  postmarked 
during  the  application  dates  according  to  the  schedule 
in  order  to  be  considered  for  the  drawing. 

5.  Specify  the  dates  desired,  and  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  other  hunt  during  the  week  of  your  request 
will  be  acceptable  if  your  preferred  dates  are  filled. 

6.  The  quota  for  each  hunt  will  be  selected  by  pub- 
lic drawing  in  the  Refuge  Division  office,  between 
10  A.M.  and  12  noon,  on  the  designated  dates.  Deci- 
sions of  supervisory  personnel  are  final. 

7.  Permits  and  specific  instructions  will  be  mailed 

(Continued  to  Page  24) 
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Wisner-Biloxi  Tracts 
Ready  For  Hunting 


Bob  Beter 

Game  Biologist 


If  you  should  happen  to  see  signs  along  certain 
highways  announcing  "Free  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing" and  "Open  to  the  Public",  don't  get  the 
impression  that  you  are  being  lured  in  by  some  new 
kind  of  commercial  advertising. 

The  signs  really  mean  what  they  say,  and  have 
been  posted  over  70,000  acres  of  marshlands  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

No  permits  and  no  fees  are  required  for  the  use  of 
these  marsh  areas  on  this  recent  innovation  by  the 
Pittman-Robertson  section  of  the  commission.  How- 
ever, it  goes  without  saying  you'll  have  to  have  your 
duck  stamp  and  hunting  license. 

One  of  these  shooting  areas  is  the  Wisner  Public 
Shooting  Ground,  which  comprises  approximately 
30,000  acres  and  is  located  in  the  southeast  portion 
of  Lafourche  parish,  and  is  bounded  by  the  South 
West  Louisiana  canal  on  the  north,  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  south,  by  Caminada  Bay  on  the  east, 
and  Bayou  Lafourche  on  the  west. 
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Wooden   control   structure  which   is   practically   complete. 


Installation    of    vertical    sheet    piling    in    construction    of   wooden 
water  control  structure.  Water  practically  at  low  tide. 

Recently  the  Bayou  Lafourche  Parish  Police  Jury 
constructed  three  boat  launching  areas  by  the  dump- 
ing of  shells  to  the  water's  edge.  These  launching 
areas  which  are  adjacent  to  the  public  hunting  area 
will  enable  hunters  to  enter  the  marsh  conveniently 
with  their  boats  and  at  strategic  locations  for  hunt- 
ing. 

The  first  launching  area  is  located  on  the  west 
side  of  Highway  1  near  Bayou  Moreau  and  about 
seven  miles  south  of  Leeville.  The  second  launching 
area  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  this  same  highway 
at  Dos  Gris,  Louisiana,  about  15  miles  south  of  Lee- 
ville. The  third  public  launching  area  is  located  on 
the  north  side  of  this  highway,  and  is  adjacent  to 
Bayou  Fer  Blanc.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  water- 
fowl hunting  season,  these  launching  areas  will  be 
marked  with  large  entrance  signs  which  should  make 
the  areas  more  readily  noticeable. 

In  addition  to  the  three  public  launching  areas, 
there  are  numerous  commercial  launching  spots 
located  between  Golden  Meadow  and  Leeville,  all  of 
which  are  within  minutes  of  the  Wisner  area. 

Since  early  April,  development  operations  have 
been  under  way,  on  Wisner.  Earthen  fills,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  wooden  water  control  structures,  have 
been  completed  along  Williams  canal  and  the  South 
West  canal,  and  work  is  now  in  progress  on  five 
wooden  water  control  structures  to  effectively  seal 
4,500  acres  of  marshland.  These  structures  are 
scheduled  for  completion  before  the  hunting  season 
opens  this  year. 

After  completing  these  five  structures,  the  drag- 
line equipment  will  be  moved  from  Wisner  to  the 
Biloxi  Marshlands  Public  Shooting  Grounds.  The 
same  type  operations  will  be  performed  here  as  on 
Wisner.  During  the  spring  of  1960,  the  equipment 
will  be  brought  back  from  Biloxi  to  continue  opera- 
tions on  Wisner.  Thus  a  continuous  year-round 
operation  is  being  performed  on  marsh  lands  develop- 
ment. 

Besides    holding    the    desired    level    of    water    for 
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End  view  of  wooden  control 
structure.  Center  of  dam  is 
under    water   at    high    tide. 


optimum  aquatic  growth,  these  structures  will  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  holding  levels  of  water  deep 
enough  to  be  traversed  by  boat.  Such  conditions 
would  not  occur  during  winter  months  if  the  struc- 
tures were  absent. 

Every  hunter  knows  the  frustrated  feeling  of  see- 
ing his  favorite  pond  completely  dry  after  a  winter 
nor'wester.  Even  more  frustrating  is  the  lack  of 
water  deep  enough  to  negotiate  with  a  hull.  Condi- 
tions such  as  these  will  not  be  completely  eradicated 
in  all  instances  but  surely  will  be  minimized  in 
many. 

The  Wisner  shooting  ground  holds  wonderful  and 
practically  unexplored  opportunity  for  rail  hunters. 
Rails  are  in  abundance  throughout  the  area.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  rails,  there  is  an  abundance  of  blue- 
winged  teal  and  mottled  ducks  scattered  over  the 
marsh.  Also,  with  the  arrival  of  winter  migrant 
ducks,  there  should  be  ample  shooting  for  thousands 
of  hunters. 

Boundaries  for  the  Biloxi  Marshlands  Public  Shoot- 
ing Grounds,  which  comprises  40,000  acres,  were 
marked  during  August  of  this  year.  This  shooting 
ground  is  located  in  St.  Bernard  parish  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lake  Borgne,  on  the  east  by  a  zig-zag 
line  starting  from  Lake  Borgne,  approximately  half-a- 
mile  east  of  Bayou  Hasouse  to  the  north  side  of 
Bayou  Loutre,  approximately  one-quarter  mile  east  of 
Engineers'  canal,  thence  along  Bayou  Loutre  to  a 
point  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Isaac's  Ditch, 
thence  east  to  a  point  one  and  one-half  miles  north- 
west of  Crooked  Bayou,  thence  north  through  Lake 
Eugenie  and  Bob's  Lake,  west  through  lakes  of  Bayou 
Marron,  and  thence  northwest  of  Lake  Borgne  and 
terminating  at  a  point  approximately  one-quarter  mile 
south  of  Bayou  LaFee. 

Throughout  this  40,000  acres,  there  is  to  be  had 
some  of  the  finest  duck  and  goose  hunting  found 
anywhere  along  coastal  Louisiana.  Over  this  marsh- 
land are  a  myriad  of  ponds,  lagoons,  ditches,  bayous, 


and  lakes,  laced  and  interlaced  amongst  themselves. 
It  is  a  marshland  teeming  with  wildlife  of  every 
description  the  year  round.  Migrant  and  resident 
ducks  and  rails,  fresh  and  saltwater  fishes,  rabbits, 
doves,  alligators,  muskrats,  nutria  and  deer  are  all 
found  in  the  area. 

Ridges,  which  once  looked  down  upon  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  which  will  soon 
gaze  at  ocean-going  ships  traveling  the  New  Orleans- 
Gulf  outlet,  abound  with  rabbits,  and  more  deer  than 
some  people  realize. 

This  is  a  marshland  which,  until  just  a  very  few 
years  ago,  was  virtually  untapped  in  its  wildlife  re- 
sources. With  the  ending  of  the  second  world  war 
and  the  advent  of  bigger  and  faster  boats  and  motors, 
no  part  of  this  marsh  is  inaccessible  today.  Every 
bayou  and  ditch  has  become  a  major  highway  for 
boats,  hunters,  and  fishermen.  This  area  is  accessible 
by  boat  from  Shell  Beach,  Ysklosky,  Hopedale,  Rigo- 
lets,  and  the  Chef  Menteur. 

With  the  acquisition  of  this  marshland  by  the 
Pittman-Robertson  section  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  comes  the  opportunity  to 
develop  and  open  to  the  public,  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing sub-deltic  brackish  marshes  in  Louisiana. 

Actual  development  operations  are  scheduled  to  com- 
mence during  October  of  this  year,  and  wooden  and 
earthen  structures  will  be  so  located  to  provide  maxi- 
mum results  on  large  blocks  of  the  marsh.  Care  is 
being  taken  to  minimize  obstructions  on  main  boat 
travel  routes,  and  the  highest  type  of  marsh  manage- 
ment will  be  initiated  on  both  shooting  areas  to  provide 
maximum  conditions  for  game  and  harvest.  Periodic 
winter  burns  are  being  scattered  over  the  marsh  for 
the  attraction  and  holding  of  blue  and  snow  geese  in 
the  area. 

Scheduled  hunter  bag  checks  will  be  made  by  biolo- 
gists to  form  index  of  hunter  success  on  developed 
and  undeveloped  areas. 
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-1959-60  HUNTING  OUTLOOK- 


Hunting  prospects  for  deer,  quail  and  squirrel 
for    this    season    seem    bright,    according    to 
biologists    of    the    Louisiana    Wild    Life    and 
Fisheries  Commission.  However,  the  rabbit  prospects 
are  somewhat  dim. 

The  estimates  on  populations  are  taken  from  an 
index  of  figures  gathered  by  the  biologists  over  the 
entire  state  in  recent  months  and  indicate  that  there 
will  be  an  unusually  large  crop  of  quail,  the  best 
squirrel  hunting  in  four  years,  and  the  1959-60  deer 
season  will  be  even  better  than  that  of  the  past,  the 
biologists  predict. 

Prognostications  are  as  follows: 

Deer 

Louis  Brunett 

Game  Biologist 

Making  a  hunting  season  forecast  of  any  kind 
is  at  best  an  educated  guess.  The  1959-60  deer 
season  is  no  exception. 

Hampered  by  lack  of  statewide  kill  totals  from  past 
years,  the  task  of  coming  up  with  a  reasonable  pre- 
diction of  hunting  success  for  the  coming  season  is 
obviously  a  tremendous  undertaking.  The  sorely 
needed  tagging  system  would  provide  the  information 
necessary  to  give  a  reliable  and  reasonably  accurate 
estimate  of  the  statewide  kill  and  thus  equip  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  with 
another  tool  of  game  management. 

With  a  normal  increase  in  the  deer  population  for 
1959,  several  new  areas  to  be  opened  that  have  been 
closed  for  a  number  of  years  and  more  game  manage- 
ment areas  to  be  opened,  some  of  which  will  be  opened 
for  ANY  deer  hunts,  there  should  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  deer  killed  this  season. 

More  areas  are  to  be  opened  for  still  hunting  this 
year.  In  1958  there  were  six  areas  in  seven  parishes 
open  for  still  hunting  and  this  year  there  will  be  six 
areas  in  twelve  parishes  open.  Two  of  these  areas 
have  been  closed  for  a  long  period  while  newly  stocked 
herds  were  allowed  to  increase  to  huntable  numbers. 
A  portion  or  all  of  the  remaining  areas  were  hunted 
last  year.  The  still  hunts  in  these  areas  will  be  for 
fifteen  days  while  in  1958  they  ranged  from  three  to 
1 4  days  in  length. 

In  south  and  southeast  Louisiana  high  water  may 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  hunter.  High  water  in  the  past 
was  considered  to  be  the  reason  for  poor  deer  hunt- 
ing. High  water  could  lessen  the  hunter  success  in 
Concordia  parish  as  well  as  in  the  Atchafalaya  river 
bottom. 

There  will  be  still  hunts,  by  permit  only,  on  eleven 
game  management  areas  and  another  area  will  be 
open  concurrent  with  the  season  in  the  surrounding 
area.  The  eleven  areas  open  will  comprise  approxi- 
mately 220,200  acres  while  last  year  five  areas  were 
open  that  comprised  approximately  112,850  acres. 
This  year  there  are  planned  48  days  of  deer  hunting 
on  the  management  areas.  Last  year  there  was 
originally  a  planned  21  days  of  deer  hunting  on  these 


areas  and  after  the  hunts  there  were  seven  more  days 
on  the  Jackson-Bienville  area.  Of  special  seasons  last 
year  there  was  only  a  five-day  antlerless  deer  hunt 
on  the  Chicago  Mills  area.  This  year  there  will  be 
eleven  and  one-half  days  of  ANY  deer  hunting. 

During  the  hunts  on  the  game  management  areas 
in  1958  there  were  11,068  hunting  efforts  with  guns, 
killing  350  deer.  With  more  game  management  areas 
to  be  open  in  1959  and  ANY  deer  hunts  being  con- 
ducted on  some  of  the  areas  there  is  expected  to  be 
more  hunting  efforts  and  more  deer  killed. 

In  1958  there  were  two  game  management  areas 
open  to  bow  and  arrow  hunters.  One  of  these  was 
open  for  1 5  days — bucks  only.  The  other  was  open  for 
seven  days — ANY  deer.  There  were  666  hunting 
efforts  made  by  the  bow  and  arrow  hunters  who 
killed  five  deer.  This  year  two  areas  will  be  opened 
to  the  archers  for  a  20-day  ANY  deer  season. 

Due  to  excessive  rain  the  state  had  this  year,  there 
is  more  browse  available.  With  a  good  supply  of 
available  browse,  the  buck  fawns  born  in  1958  should 
have  a  good  antler  formation,  while  on  overpopulated 
areas  the  antler  formation  will  be  poor.  On  such 
areas  good  antlers  for  the  one  and  one-half  year  age 
class  will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
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Statewide,  with  weather  permitting,  the  deer  hunt- 
ing of  Louisiana  should  have  a  better  season  during 
the  1959-60  period  than  in  past  years. 


Squirrel 

Joseph  B.   Kidd 

Game  Biologist 


Indications  are  that  squirrel  reproduction  this  past 
spring  and  summer  are  the  best  we  have  had 
since  1955. 

This  increased  breeding  success  was  due  mainly  to 
the  good  mast  crop,  generally  speaking,  that  occurred 
throughout  the  state  in  the  fall  of  1958.  With  this 
increasing  population,  hunter  success  should  likewise 
increase  but  there  are  some  pending  factors  which 
may  affect  the  hunter's  bag.  With  an  opening  date 
of  October  17,  there  is  the  possibility  that  enough 
mast  may  have  fallen  by  that  date  to  bring  the 
squirrels  on  the  ground  to  feed.  This  would  greatly 
reduce  the  still  hunter's  chances. 

The  weather  is  also  an  important  factor,  especially 
on  our  game  management  areas  where  the  length  of 
the  season  is  never  greater  than  two  weeks.  Drought 
conditions  make  it  impossible  for  the  hunter  to  walk 
quietly  through  the  woods  and  windy,  cloudy  morn- 
ings also  hamper  still  hunting. 

In  summing  up  the  prediction  for  this  coming 
squirrel  season  the  following  is  noted: 

There  is  definitely  better  reproduction  this  year 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past  four  years;  if  weather 
conditions  are  favorable  and  not  too  much  mast  has 
fallen  by  October  17,  the  nimrod  should  definitely 
have  better  hunting  success  than  last  year. 

Rabbits 

Jack  Sims 

Game  Biologist 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  rabbit  season  is  not 
too  bright  according  to  population  index  figures 
gathered  over  the  entire  state  during  the  past 
several  months. 

The  figure  is  approximately  one-third  lower  than 
the  figure  for  the  same  period  last  year.  With  the 
opening  of  rabbit  season,  less  than  one  month  off, 
there   is   little   chance   of   any   noticeable   increase    in 


population  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  season. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  figure  mentioned 
above  covers  information  collected  on  a  statewide 
basis.  Possibly  local  conditions  may  not  vary  as  much 
as  the  figure  for  the  entire  state. 

Even  though  the  population  index  is  lower,  don't 
be  discouraged.  Our  rabbit  population  in  the  past  has 
been  virtually  untouched  by  legal  hunting.  If  rabbits 
are  scarce  on  your  favorite  hunting  grounds,  move 
around  and  locate  new  areas  where  populations  may 
be  higher. 


Quail 

Robert  Murry 

Game  Biologist 


While  "guarded"  optimism  has  been  the  rule 
for  quail  forecasts  the  past  two   years,   the 
outlook  this  year  can  be  said  to  be  of  "un- 
bridled" optimism. 

Fall  quail  populations  subsequent  to  the  1957  and 
the  1958  forecast  made  it  appear  that  the  forecaster 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  These  prognostications 
were  made  in  mid-summer  and  if  summer  rains  had 
ceased  shortly  after  they  were  mailed  it  is  conceivable 
that  you  would  be  getting  advance  quail  information 
from  another  source  by  now. 

The  rains  continued,  however,  to  plague  the  cotton 
farmer  and  to  cause  considerable  inflation  in  the 
price  of  plug  bird  dogs. 

It  doesn't  require  a  great  deal  of  technical  skill  to 

peer   ahead   into   the    f 95 9-60    season,    since   this    is 

written    much    later   than    similar    predictions    of   the 

past.  We  already  have  a  whale  of  crop  of  quail  for 

(Continued  to  Page  24) 
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STATE   OF  LOUISIANA 
EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENT 

BATON    ROUGE 
PROCLAMATION 

ing.    our    nation's    first    industry,    provides    liveli 
of  people  in   Louisiana  :  and 

waters  of  our  State  are  teeming  with  fish  am 
ide  us  with  health-giving  foods,  os  importan 
both   young  and   old;  and 

ry     products     add     a    flavorful     variety     to     thi 
menus    of   our   family    dinner   tables    and    our    restaurants;   and 

WHEREAS,     fish     and     shellfish,     being     economical     foods,     hell 
families   maintain  a  nutritionally   adequate   diet    throughout   the  year 

NOW,    THEREFORE,    I    EARL    K.^LONG,    Govern  '■ 

of  Louisiana,  do  hereby  pr 


WHEREAS,    f 
hood  for  thousai 

WHEREAS,    t 
shellfish    which   pro 
to    the    well-being    o; 

WHEREAS, 


urge 


all 


ftizens   to  reme 


ATTEST: 

BY   THE   GOVERNOR. 
WADE   O.  MARTIN,  JR 
Secretary  of  State 


OCTOBER   19-25   as   the   1959 
FISH    AND   SEAFOOD    WEEEK 

merchants    to    observe    these    dates    and    all    our 
ber  to  place   fish   and   shellfish   on   their  menus. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand  of- 
ficially and  caused  to  be  affixed 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  at  the  Capitol  in  the 
City  of  Baton  Rouge,  on  this  the 
21st  day  of  September,  A.  D.. 
1959. 

EARL   K.   LONG 

of  Louisiana 


A  proclamation,   calling   on   i 
to     observe    National     Seafood 
President     John     Christian.     Witnes 
Chief    of    the    Education 
Wild,  Life  and  Fisheries  c 
ige  seafood  dealer. 


At    the    cocktail    party 
prominent    place.    These     individual 
up  on  skewers  which   the   hostess   fa 
on    the    beach,    and    toothpicks    embe 


dinner     appetizers, 
oyster     croquettes 


taken  a 
to  be  taken 
lells   gathered 


With  those  cold  winter  days 
oyster  stew  with  crisp,  crunchy  c 
or  midnight  snack,  the  old  Amen. 
and   digestible,    too. 


etter 

and    plenty    of    butter 

oyster    stew,    is 


that 
Lunch, 
always    welc 


•l.       I  „„i=i»r,ian     to    ovster    jambalaya,    however,    this  Fried    oystYS^VfJy^°nLr°wherefrea-h0guesrmay0help  himself   to  lemon   wedge 

Ks   ^shlVnlr.traUcteivelhye    £=£5     would  °S     even     Those     hesitant     to  when  -£-£*»  £S3EJ^uT£*. 

delve  into  the  realm  of  unheard  of  dishes. 


COOK-OUT 
EXTRA 


The  following  is  a  long  title,  nonetheless,  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Research  and  Services, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  whose  ex- 
perts are  always  looking  for  ways  and  means  to  get 
the  American  public  to  become  more  fish  conscious, 
have  come  up  with  a  new  and  inexpensive  adjunct 
for  your  barbecue  grill  and  also  a  new  recipe  for 
smoked  fish. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  drawings, 
this  new  "smoke  oven"  is  made  from  a  lard  can  and 
some  straightened  out  wire  coat  hangers  and  if  you'll 
follow  the  instructions,  the  department  promises  an 
innovation.  The  new  fish  smoker  may  also  be  used 
right  on  the  ground  for  picnics  where  no  other  facil- 
ities are  available. 

SMOKED  FISH 
Use   ling,    Spanish   mackerel,    mullet,    king   mackerel, 
tuna,  bonita,  or  any  other  fish  to  your  taste.  The  fish, 


If  you  plan  to  use  it  in  the  woods  or  at  the  beach,  place  four 
bricks  or  stones  under  your  fish  smoker.  However,  build  up  the 
coals  to  the  edge  of  the  smoker  to  shut  out  excessive  draft.  When 
embers  have  ceased  to  smoke,  that  is  the  time  to  add  your  wet 
wood   chips.   Follow  recipe  and   instructions  for  an   unusual  treat. 


Construction  is  simple.  Secure  an  old  lard  can;  fifty  pounds  or 
more,  if  you  wish.  Cut  bottom  out,  punch  holes  evenly  spaced 
in  sides  and  string  straightened  wire  coat  hangers  through  above 
handles  to  form  grill,  bending  them  on  the  ends. 

steaks  or  whole,  must  weigh  one  pound. 
6  pounds  of  dressed  fish 
1  cup  salt 
1  gallon  water 
lA  cup  vegetable  or  corn  oil 

Remove  the  head  just  below  the  collarbone.  Cut 
along  the  backbone  almost  to  the  tail.  The  fish  should 
lie  flat  in  one  piece.  Wash  fish  thoroughly,  particu- 
larly the  body  cavity.  Combine  salt  and  water.  Stir 
until   dissolved.   Soak  fish   in   brine   for    30   minutes. 

To  smoke  fish,  use  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  portable 
barbecue  with  hood  or  a  lid  that  closes  to  make  a 
smoker.  Soak  one  pound  of  hickory  or  pecan  chips 
or  sawdust  in  two  quarts  water.  Let  charcoal  fire 
burn  down  to  a  low,  even  heat.  Place  1/3  of  the  wet 
chips  on  the  charcoal. 

Rinse  fish  in  cold  water.  Place  fish,  skin  down,  on 
well-greased  barbecue  grill  over  the  smoking  fire. 
Place  cover  over  grill.  Smoke  for  \Vi  hours,  adding 
remaining  wet  chips  at  15  minutes  intervals  to  keep 
the  fire  smoking. 

Increase  the  temperature  by  adding  more  charcoal 
to  the  fire  and  opening  the  draft.  Brush  fish  sparingly 
with  oil.  Cover  and  cook  for  15  minutes.  Brush  again 
with  oil  and  continue  cooking  for  10  minutes  or  until 
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fish  is  lightly  browned.  Serves  6. 

PEPPY  SEAFOOD  SAUCE 

Vi  cup  chili  sauce 

Vi  cup  catsup 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

1  tablespoon  horseradish 

1  tablespoon  mayonnaise  or  salad  dressing 

1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

Vi  teaspoon  grated  onion 

V4  teaspoon  salt 

3  drops  tabasco 
Combine  all  ingredients  and  chill  thoroughly.  Serves 
6. 


This  is  how  your  portable,  light  weight  fish  smoker  will  fit  when 
placed  on  your  backyard  roll-around  barbecue  pit. 


FISH  RE-GROW  LOST  FINS 

People  who  lose  arms  or  legs  cannot  grow  them 
back.  Fish,  however,  are  able  to  re-grow  fins  which 
are  lost.  In  Minnesota,  pelvic  fins  were  removed  from 
290  trout.  In  a  little  more  than  14  months,  31.5  per 
cent  had  a  complete  fin  regeneration  and  47.5  per 
cent  had  partially  recovered  their  appendages. 


Zemurray   Management 
Area   To   Get  Deer   Hunt 

A   controlled  deer  hunt  will  be  held  on  the 
Zemurray  Park  Game  Management  area,  Mon- 
day through  Wednesday,  November  16,  17,  18, 
1959,  according  to  R.  P.  Easterly,  director  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

Only  legal  bucks  may  be  taken,  and  as  the  area  is 
quite  limited  in  size,  it  can  accommodate  only  a 
limited  number  of  hunters.  Three  hundred  hunters 
(100  per  day)  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  on  the  area 
at  this  time.  These  hunters  will  be  selected  at  a  public 
drawing,  to  be  held  in  the  Loranger  High  School 
auditorium,  at  7:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  October  22,  1959, 
in  Loranger,  La.,  he  said. 

"Any  resident  licensed  hunter  (except  employees 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission) 
is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  permit  for  one  of  these 
hunts. 

"One-half  of  the  permits  (150)  will  be  issued  to 
local  persons  (residents  of  the  parishes  of  Tangi- 
pahoa, Livingston,  St.  Helena,  Washington,  and  St. 
Tammany)  who  must  be  present  at  the  public  draw- 
ing. The  remaining  150  permits  will  be  issued  to  the 
public  at  large  (Louisiana  residents). 

"Application  for  these  permits  may  be  made  by 
writing  to: 

Fish  and  Game  Division 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission 
400  Royal  Street 
New  Orleans  16,  Louisiana 
"or  to: 

District  VII  Office 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission 
6350  Perkins  Road 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
"Written    applications    must    be    postmarked    not 
later  than  October  15,   1959.  Those  not  received  by 
October  20,  cannot  be  considered,"  Director  Easterly 
stated. 

Each  person  selected  for  a  hunt  will  be  issued  a 
permit,  by  mail,  from  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission.  This  permit  is  transferable,  and  it  is  re- 
quested that  you  give  it  to  a  friend  or  neighbor  if 
you  find  that  you  cannot  make  the  hunt  as  scheduled. 
The  permit  is  good  for  only  one  day,  and  must  be 
returned  to  the  check  station  upon  departure  from 
the  area,  he  said. 

Hunters'  entrance  to  the  area  will  be  allowed  only 
at  the  check  and  permit  station,  which  will  be  set  up 
at  the  Fire  Tower  Gate  east  of  Loranger,   he   said. 


WATERFOWL  LEAD  POISONING  IS  STUDIED 

The  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  has  issued  a 
new  bulletin  (Vol.  27,  Article  3)  by  Frank  C.  Bell- 
rose  which  indicates  that  an  estimated  one-fourth  of 
the  wild  mallard  ducks  of  North  America  in  any 
given  year  ingest  lead  shot.  It  is  estimated  that  4  per 
cent  of  the  mallards  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  die 
in  the  wild  of  lead  poisoning  and  an  additional  1  per 
cent  of  afflicted  birds  are  bagged  by  hunters.  For 
all  waterfowl  species  in  North  America,  the  annual 
loss  due  to  lead  poisoning  is  estimated  to  be  between 
2  and  3  per  cent  of  the  population. 
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LETTERS  •  •  •  QUESTIONS  -  ■  ■  ANSWERS 
a.,  about   WILDLIFE 

in 
Conducted  by     LOUISIANA 


Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor: 

Your  April  1959  issue  of  the  CONSERVATIONIST 
had  an  excellent  article  on  "Louisiana  Cook-Out", 
page  6,  by  Mr.  Percy  Viosca,  Marine  Biologist. 

This  article  mentioned  taking  crawfish  by  a  "modi- 
fied cage-cone  minnow  trap  of  hardware  cloth",  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  a  free  diagram  or 
article  of  something  for  salt-water   shrimp. 

The  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  sent  me  a 
description  of  a  shrimp  trap  they  used  in  Alaska — 
about  two  feet  square  and  cord  netting.  However,  I 
thought  a  hardware  cloth  cylinder  about  two  feet 
long  and  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  hard- 
ware cloth  cone  might  work  and  thought  you  might 
have  tried  such  a  shrimp  trap  out  in  Louisiana.  Do 
you  know  of  anything  to  bait  the  shrimp  trap  with 
that  is  better  than  corn  meal  in  mud  or  tied  in  a 
cloth  bag?    Yours  truly,  James  F.  Camp. 

As  yet,  we  know  of  no  trap  that  is  suitable  for 
taking  salt-water  shrimp.  Galvanized  wire  is  not 
good  for  use  in  salt  water,  possibly  it  sets  up 
electric  currents  which  repel  shrimp.  A  small 
nylon  cast  net  is  perhaps  the  best  net  for  taking 
shrimp  for  home  use. 

The  best  baits  for  shrimp  are  cracked  clams  or 
small  coon  oysters.  Canned  dog  and  cat  foods  are 
widely  used  in  this  area.  The  food  is  tied  in  cloth 
bags,  or  the  cans  punctured  in  many  places  with 
an  ice  pick  and  thrown  overboard  in  the  area  to 
be  covered  by  the  cast  net. 

Shrimp  run  best  in  the  late  afternoon  or  at 
night,  especially  on  a  falling  tide.  (Percy  Viosca) 

Dear  Editor: 

You  can  stop  my  pay  check  and  cut  off  my  supply 
of  coffee,  but  please  don't  stop  the  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST. HI  be  in  England  until  1961  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  that  magazine  is  the  closest 
tie  with  the  dear  ole'  home  land  of  Louisiana. 

When  I  return  to  the  U.S.,  I  will  have  enough  serv- 
ice to  retire,  at  which  time  I  hope  to  get  my  fill  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  now  I  have  to  be  content  to 
read  your  magazine.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  at  my  base  so  your  magazine  is 
widely  read. 

Please  keep  it  in  the  mail.  Sincerely,  James  B. 
Painter,  Capt.,  USAF 

Good  luck  and  pleasant  outdoors  during  your 
overseas  hitch.  With  the  streamlined  program  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion   in    effect,    hunting    and    fishing    should    be 


even  better  than  when  you  left  the  States.  That 

is,  when  you  return. 
Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
you  the  pleasure  I  have  had  in  reading  the  useful 
material  published  in  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST in  the  past  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  for  keep- 
ing the  seining  crews  off  the  Grand  Isle  beach,  giv- 
ing we  people,  engaged  in  the  tourist  trade,  a  chance 


to  show  these  visitors  the  excellent  surf  fishing  to  be 
had. 

This  summer,  thanks  to  the  commission,  we  were 
able  to  induce  a  few  more  people  to  visit  our  coast. 

I  am  enclosing  a  photo  of  yours  truly,  with  a  catch 
of  speckled  trout  gotten  in  the  surf,  plug  casting,  one 
day  in  August  last.  Sincerely  yours,  Lionel  (Bill) 
Daviet,  Grand  Isle,  La. 

To  heck  with  the  tourists.  Let  us  native  Louisiana 

magazine  editors  in  on  the  specs  whereabouts. 
Dear  Editor: 

Please  publish  this  notice.  The  fourth  annual  Gar 
rodeo,  sponsored  by  the  Ark-La-Tex  Divers,  Inc.  of 
Shreveport,  will  be  held  November  1,  1959  at  Lake 
Bistineau.  This  local  event  attracts  divers  from  sev- 
eral states  and  is  dedicated  to  ridding  our  state  of 
that  great  pest  and  predator — the  Garfish.  D.  R. 
Perry,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  And  send  us  the  results 

of  the  Bistineau  rodeo. 
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Regardless  of  educational  programs,  regardless  of 
game  and  fish  laws,  some  people  never  catch  on — 
but  they  do  get  caught  by  our  enforcement  offi- 
cers. In  the  above  photo  Game  Agents  E.  J. 
"Blackie"  Cormier  and  Noisey  P.  Begnaud  of 
Lafayette  are  shown  with  shocked  fish  and  fish 
shocking  equipment.  Arrested  with  the  fish  and 
equipment  was  Carroll  Mabry  of  Lafayette  who 
is  under  $500  bond  at  present. 


A  new  fishing  and  hunting  sports  vest  for 
anglers,  hunters,  and  water  sports  enthusiasts 
has  the  smart  appearance  and  comfort  of  a 
sleeveless  sweater,  yet  provides  a  safe  type  of 
flotation.  This  instantaneous  inflation  system 
floats  the  wearer  in  an  upright,  face-up  position, 
even  if  unconscious . 

If  You  Get  Lost! 

No  one  ever  intends  to  get  lost,  but  somehow  each 
year  a  few  thousand  individuals  manage  to  wander 
into  strange  surroundings.  For  those  who  lose  their 
way,  here  are  some  hints: 

1.  Stop,  sit  down,  and  try  to  figure  out  where  you 
are.  Use  your  head,  not  your  legs. 

2.  If  caught  by  night,  fog,  or  a  storm,  stop  at 
once  and  make  camp  in  a  sheltered  spot.  Gather 
plenty  of  dry  fuel. 

3.  Don't  wander  about.  Travel  only  downhill. 

4.  If  injured,  choose  a  clear  spot  on  a  mountain 
spur  and  make  a  signal  smoke. 

5.  Don't  yell,  don't  run,  don't  worry,  and  above 
all,  don't  quit. 

For  further  information:  write  the  Forest  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  their  pamphlet  No.  0-23,  "What  to  Do  When  Lost 
in  the  Woods." 


Dear  Editor: 

May  I  first  tell  you  how  much  my  class  in  Lou- 
isiana History  and  Resources  has  enjoyed  and  profited 
from  your  magazine?  In  fact,  we  have  used  it  so  much 
that  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  get  reprints  of  certain 
articles.  We  would  especially  like  the  ones  you  print- 
ed several  years  ago  on  the  shrimp  and  the  oyster. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  hear  from  you  soon.  Yours 
truly,  (Miss)  Joan  Pressburg,  Alexandria  Junior  High 
School. 

Thanks   for   the    bouquet.    Reprints   of    the 
Louisiana  Shrimp  Story  and  the  Louisiana 
Oyster  Story  are  in  the  mail. 
Dear  Editor: 

Hearty  congratulations  to  a  fine  magazine  and  a 
still  finer  staff  of  editors. 

Your  article  "Tools  for  Better  Fishing"  by  Herb 
Stern,  Jr.  in  the  April  issue  is  one  of  the  best  ever 
issued  for  our  part  of  the  country.  This  article  should 
be  read  by  every  fisherman  in  the  state.  The  informa- 
tion contained  therein  is  important  to  pond  owners, 
sportsmen's  clubs  and  the  general  fishing  public. 

It  is  indeed  a  sad  fact  that  with  Louisiana  having 

7.1  percent  of  the  nation's  inland  waters  and  contri- 
buting 5  percent  of  the  total  D-J  funds,  we  only  sell 

1.2  percent  of  the  nation's  fishing  licenses.  With  the 
large  number  of  fishermen  we  have  in  our  state, 
everyone,  including  the  cane  pole  and  live  bait  fish- 
erman, should  purchase  a  fishing  license.  The  money 
they  spend  comes  back  to  them  many  times  through 
improvements  made  in  fishing  by  our  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

A  dollar  is  cheap  nowadays!  And  one  dollar  per 
year  is  an  awfully  low  investment  for  the  high  per- 
centage of  dividends  received  by  the  investor.  Very 
truly  yours,  J.   V.  Durst. 

Louisiana  receives  only  1.3  percent  of  avail- 
able Dingell- Johnson  funds  due  to  its  small 
number  of  licenses  sold. 

MORE  ON  GATORS 


The  13  foot,  nine  inch  alligator  shown  above  was 

caught  by  Shorty  Garlock  of  Monroe.  The  huge 

Louisiana  gator  weighed  643  pounds. 
Dear  Editor: 

Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  LOUISIANA  CON- 
SERVATIONIST each  month  as  1  love  to  read  it. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  wildlife  and  fish.  I  am  81 
years  young.  Don't  get  to  enjoy  fishing  or  hunting 
any  more. 

Many  thanks.  Sincerely,  J.  E.  Spillens,  Atlanta,  La. 


October,  1959 


Sport  Fishing  Versus  Commercial 
Fishing  In  Louisiana  Fresh  Waters 


Victor  W.  Lambou 

Fisheries  Biologist 


The  number  of  sport  fishermen  in  Louisiana  is 
rapidly  increasing  and  our  freshwater  lakes  and 
streams  are  becoming  crowded  with  fishermen. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  controversies  be- 
tween sport  and  commercial  fishermen  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Probably  the  majority  of  these  controversies  are 
completely  unnecessary  and  in  most  cases  are  caused 
by  misinformed  sportsmen  who  believe  that  commer- 
cial fishing  is  detrimental  to  sport  fishing.  A  good 
example  is  the  recent  controversies  over  whether  or 
not  the  fresh  water  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  and  Lake  Maurepas  should  be  open  to  com- 
mercial fishing.  There  is  no  biological  reason  why 
these  waters,  or  any  of  our  fresh  waters,  should  be 
closed  to  commercial  fishing. 

The  late  Dr.  Eschmeyer,  former  Executive  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sport  Fisheries  Institute,  had  this  to  say 
about  sport  fishing  versus  commercial  fishing: 

"If  fish  supplies  are  not  adequate  for  both  kinds 

of  fishing,  then  the   sport  fishing  must  have  first 

consideration." 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  this  principle. 
Sport  fishing  is  worth  more  to  our  economy  from 
both  a  monetary  and  recreational  standpoint  than 
commercial  fishing.  This  principle  is  the  basic  reason- 
ing behind  most  of  our  game  fish  laws.  The  laws 
stating  that  fishes  such  as  bass,  bream,  and  crappie 
are  game  fish  and  cannot  be  caught  or  sold  com- 
mercially are  in  existence  because  it  is  thought  that 
the  supply  of  these  fishes  are  not  sufficient  for  both 
sport  and  commercial  fishing  and,  therefore,  first 
preference  is  given  to  sport  fishing. 

However,  the  legal  commercial  fisherman  is  not 
interested  in  game  fishes,  but  is  interested  in  such 
fishes  as  buffalo,  carp,  drum,  suckers,  garfish  and 
catfish.  Most  sport  fishermen  do  not  prefer  to  fish 
for  these  fishes  and  some  cannot  be  caught  by  what 
is  considered  sporting  means.  If  the  commercial  and 
sport  fishermen  are  interested  in  different  types  of 
fish,  there  should  be  little  competition  between  the 
two.  In  many  cases  the  commercial  fishermen  are 
actually  helping  sport  fishing. 

Fish  are  a  crop  just  as  much  as  corn,  cotton,  sugar 
cane  and  cattle.  Our  aquatic  habitats  can  produce 
only  a  limited  amount  of  fish  just  as  our  farm  land 


can  only  produce  a  certain  size  crop.  A  farmer  will 
go  to  considerable  effort  to  eliminate  weeds  from  his 
fields.  He  does  this  because  he  knows  that  weeds  will 
reduce  his  yield.  Large  numbers  of  non-game  fish  in 
our  aquatic  habitats  will  reduce  the  yield  of  sport  fish 
to  the  fishermen.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
control  the  number  of  weed  fish  in  our  lakes  and 
streams. 

Moon  Lake  in  Mississippi  is  a  good  illustration  of 
why  a  lake  should  not  be  closed  to  commercial  fish- 
ing. Moon  Lake  at  one  time  was  open  to  both  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishing  and  both  kinds  of  fishing 
were  good.  Local  sportsmen  insisted  the  lake  be  closed 
to  commercial  fishing  and  were  able  to  get  a  law 
passed  to  that  effect.  Sport  fishing  began  to  decline 
and  it  was  not  long  until  the  sportsmen  were  de- 
manding that  something  be  done  to  improve  the  sport 
fishing.  Finally  something  was  done  .  .  .  the  lake 
was  re-opened  to  commercial  fishing.  Large  quantities 
of  rough  fish  were  removed  from  the  lake  and  as  a 
result  of  this,  the  sport  fishing  was  improved. 

The  removal  of  non-game  fish  must  be  substantial 
if  it  is  to  improve  sport  fishing.  Sometimes  com- 
mercial fishing  does  not  remove  large  enough  quanti- 
ties of  rough  fish  to  improve  the  sport  fishing,  how- 
ever, in  such  cases  it  is  not  harming  the  sport  fish- 
ing. Nevertheless  commercial  fishing  should  be  al- 
lowed since  it  utilizes  a  valuable  resource  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted. 

The  question  is  often  raised — won't  the  gear  used 
in  commercial  fishing  kill  large  numbers  of  game 
fish  even  though  they  are  released  back  into  the 
water?  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  Con- 
siderable research  has  been  done  on  the  selectivity  of 
commercial  fishing  gear.  It  is  possible  to  prevent  com- 
mercial fishermen  from  catching  large  numbers  of 
game  fish  by  regulating  the  type  of  gear  and  mesh 
size  that  can  be  used. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  convincing  arguments 
that  commercial  fishing  does  not  harm  sport  fishing 
is  that  some  of  our  best  sport  fishing  in  Louisiana 
occurs  in  areas  where  some  of  our  largest  commercial 
fisheries  are  located — such  as  the  Atchafalaya  River 
Basin  Backwater  Area  and  Larto  Lake  and  Cata- 
houla Lake  Backwater  Area. 
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The 

Butcher 

Bird 

LOGGERHEAD    SHRIKE 

Larius  ludovicianus  ludovicianus  (Linnaeus) 
Hannah  Yates 


One  would  never  guess  that  these  innocent 
looking  gray  and  white  birds,  with  the  black 
masks  across  their  eyes,  are  actually  killers. 
Deceptive  characters,  superficially  they  look  like  their 
fellow  song  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  robin,  length 
nine  inches,  upper  parts  white,  wings,  tail  black. 
Above,  slate  gray  from  crown  to  upper  tail  coverts 
and  fading  into  white  on  the  outermost  shoulder 
region.  Eye,  ear,  and  lores  are  black  forming  a  longi- 
tudinal patch  on  each  side  of  the  head  like  a  mask. 
Location  of  the  nest  will  be  found  in  hedges,  thorny 
trees  or  thickets  near  the  ground,  and  are  a  large 
loosely  and  carelessly  constructed  affair  of  coarse 
stalks,  weed  stems,  grass,  roots,  and  paper,  thickly 
lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  are  creamy  white,  five 
to  seven  in  number,  and  evenly  spotted  with  lavender 
and  brown. 

Unless  their  powerful  hooked  beaks  cause  one  to 
be  suspicious  it  is  hard  to  tell  them  from  good- 
natured  songsters,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
they  often  seem  to  kill  for  the  grim  fun  of  it.  When 
he  has  caught  a  smaller  bird,  mouse,  or  an  insect  as 
large  as  a  grasshopper  he  sticks  it  on  a  spine  of  a 
thorn  bush,  a  barbed  wire  fence  or  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree  branch,  much  as  an  oldtime  butcher  suspended  a 
leg  of  mutton  from  a  hook  in  his  shop.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  many  people  call  him,    "Butcher-bird." 

Although  he  is  often  called  the  "French  Mocking 
bird"  in  Louisiana,  the  loggerhead's  notes  of  song 
are  of  poor  quality,  occasionally  a  sort  of  song  is 
produced  with  high  pitched  pipings  emitted  with 
great  effort,  and  are  heard  only  a  short  distance. 
These  pipings  discomfort  their  rivals  and  give  joy  to 
the  lady  of  their  choice,  and  they,  no  doubt,  lull  smaller 
birds  into  a  sense  of  false  security,  thus  making  them 
the  butcher's  easy  prey. 

The  habit  of  the  loggerhead  shrike's  impaling  his 
victims  has  long  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
Some  writers  maintain  that  it  gibbets  its  catch  for 
the  pleasure  of  watching  their  death  struggles,  others 
claim  that  it  slaughters  more  than  can  be  eaten  at 
one  time  so  it  hangs  up  the  surplus  to  provide  against 


want.  Experiments  show  that  they  are  unable  to  tear 
to  pieces  food  that  is  not  firmly  fixed  to  something 
stationary.  Hawks  grip  their  food  with  strong  talons 
easily  pulling  off  bits  small  enough  to  be  swallowed, 
but  the  shrike's  feet  do  not  have  sufficient  clutch  to 
permit  this  method.  When  hungry,  tiny  insects, 
centipedes,  moths,  or  butterflies,  etc.,  are  gulped  down, 
but  the  larger  ones,  like  grasshoppers,  beetles,  and 
tumble-bugs,  are  always  impaled. 

Its  favorite  perch,  when  resting,  is  at  the  summit 
of  an  isolated  tree,  stake  or  on  a  telegraph  wire, 
or  any  prominent  location  from  which  it  can  command 
a  wide  view  in  all  directions.  In  flight,  it  drops  down- 
ward and  then  pursues  his  course  in  undulating  sweeps 
a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Our  loggerhead  shrike  is  a  common  permanent 
resident  of  southern  Louisiana,  probably  also  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  However,  there  is  another 
shrike  which  visits  our  state  known  as  the  migrant 
shrike  and  is  very  similar  to  ours  in  both  appearance 
and  habits.  It  is  paler  above  and  somewhat  larger, 
but  difficult  to  separate  in  the  field.  It  is  a  fairly 
common  resident  in  northern  and  central  Louisiana 
excepting  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

It  seems  odd  to  find  a  bird  of  prey  among  the 
perching  birds  but  every  shrike  is  a  feathered  Jekyll 
and  Hyde.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  he  is  a  vora- 
cious destroyer  of  insects  and  a  list  of  those  he  is 
known  to  destroy  fills  a  page,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  bird  by  agricul- 
turalists. However,  its  winter  and  early  spring  record 
is  marked  by  the  destruction  of  many  young  of  species 
of  small  birds  of  which  five  are  sparrows,  and  among 
others  are  the  ground  dove,  chimney  swift.  Bell's 
vireo  and  snow-bunting.  On  the  other  hand,  this  bird 
is  a  great  destroyer  of  wild  mice,  which  in  cold  weather 
form  part  of  its  winter  food.  It  is  a  deadly  enemy  of 
the  English  sparrow,  and  kills,  impales  the  young 
ones  and  eats  them  industriously.  It  also  sometimes 
eats  snakes  and  even  frogs. 


October,  1959 
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Raymond  Meisenhalder,  Air  Force  crew  chief  stationed  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  receiving  one  of  the  many  trophies  won  by  him  in 
the  various  divisions.  Also  shown  are  N.  O.-Grand  Isle  Scuba  Divers 
International  officials  Roy  Smith  and    Roland    Reviere. 


Three  officials  of  the  Scuba  International  Tournament  and  their 
jewfish  catch.  President  Jay  Albanese,  left,  Board  Member  Fred 
Wust  and    Secretary    Louis   Cuccia. 


Scuba  Divers 
On  Grand 


Heap  Praise 
Isle  Waters 


Grand  Isle,  headquarters  for  most  of  the  fabu- 
lous deep  sea  fishing  off  the  Louisiana  coast, 
was  host  this  year  to  a  new  fishing  attraction. 

In  the  wake  of  the  long-established  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon  rodeo,  the  newly  formed  New  Orleans-Grand 
Isle  Scuba  Divers  International  held  the  first  of  what 
is  to  be  an  annual  tournament,  on  August  11,  12, 
and  13.  As  the  name  implies,  it  was  formed  for  the 
participation  of  underwater  spearfishermen  only,  and 
with  its  first  venture  a  definite  success,  it  is  sure  to 
be  international  in  scope  in  future  tournaments. 

Due  credit  should  be  given  the  officials  of  this 
organization  for  their  faith  and  perseverance  in  stag- 
ing the  initial  contest  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  Organizing  and  conducting  a 
successful  fishing  rodeo,  from  an  idea  conceived  as 
late  as  February  of  this  year — particularly  on  a 
limited  budget — borders  on  the  impossible.  But  they 
did  it. 

These  young  men,  conscious  of  the  ever-increasing 
fascination  and  participation  in  scuba  (self-contained 
underwater  breathing  apparatus)  diving,  tackled  the 
problem  with  the  primary  requirement  of  their  par- 
ticular type  of  fishing — stamina.  Confidence  of  success 
was  evidently  reflected  in  their  approach  to  the  vari- 
ous related  firms  and  individuals  for  prize  contribu- 
tions inasmuch  as,  to  quote  one  official,  "...  co- 


operation from  the  people  on  Grand  Isle  was  99 
44/100%,"  and  the  aggregate  total  of  all  prizes  at 
tournament  time  was  over  $21,000. 

However,  on  the  eve  of  the  tournament,  the  entries 
barely  topped  the  100  mark;  telegrams  from  antici- 
pated celebrities  came  in  with  some  mention  of  other 
pressing  commitments;  and  rumors  of  "never  make  it" 
and  "going  to  fall  flat"  began  to  spread.  The  hardiest 
of  souls  would  have  experienced  some  misgivings  at 
this  point,  and  the  collective  expression  of  the  N.O.- 
Grand Isle  Scuba  International,  Inc.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day,  was  a  wan  smile  of  "we've  had  it." 
The  ice  was  broken  in  mid-afternoon  when  the  van- 
guard of  the  scuba  fleet  came  in.  Production  worries 
and  problems  of  any  kind  are  secondary  when  fish 
come  in  and  weights  go  on  the  board.  This  was  the 
contest  planned  by  the  officials — the  show  anticipated 
by  the  spectators,  and  both  factions  were  well  re- 
warded. From  this  point  the  tempo  livened — more 
boats;  more  divers  with  their  catch;  continual  place- 
ment changes;  and  an  ever-increasing  crowd  of  in- 
tensely interested  spectators.  Fish  procured  by  all 
methods  of  angling  is  old  hat  at  Grand  Isle  but  this 
was  something  different — fish  caught  exclusively  in 
their  own  element:  underwater.  By  closing  time,  the 
confusion  of  madhouse  proportions  around  the  weigh- 
ing platform — considered  normal  in  a  successful  fish- 
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ing  rodeo — had  been  experienced;  the  fish,  which 
were  later  to  receive  first  place  in  the  spadefish, 
cobia,  and  barracuda  divisions,  were  brought  in;  and 
the  overall  attitude  was  that  of  satisfaction  for  today 
and  anticipation  for  tomorrow.  Any  tension  or  appre- 
hension was  subsequently  forgotten  in  the  post-fishing 
activities  and  recounting  of  experiences  at  the  inele- 
gant, but  adequate,  social  facilities  of  "The  Island." 

By  the  end  of  the  second  day's  fishing,  in  spite  of 
the  small  registration  (just  over  200),  officials  and 
islanders  alike  shared  the  opinion  that  the  scuba 
tournament  was  a  success.  More  and  bigger  fish  in 
most  divisions  had  been  brought  in  by  the  contestants 
who  were  becoming  enthusiastically  more  competitive 
and  the  spectators  were  sharing  their  enthusiasm  with 
a  genuine  interest.  As  a  consequence,  plans  and 
pledges  were  already  being  made  for  next  year. 

At  tournament  closing  time,  the  weighing  area  on 
Bayou  Rigaud  resembled,  in  many  respects,  a  stock 
exchange  on  a  busy  day.  Anxious  first-place  holders 
were  standing  by,  nervously  surveying  every  fish 
brought  in;  boats  were  being  gassed  for  early  morning 
departure;  and  the  milling  crowd  was  dividing  its  at- 
tention between  boats  tying  up,  fish  being  weighed, 
and  changes  in  placements.  At  6:00  P.M.,  Thursday, 
the  scales  came  down  on  the  first  Scuba  International 
Tournament.  Prize  winner  or  not — official  or  specta- 
tor— everyone  had  experienced  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
time — the  best  insurance  for  perpetuation  of  a  pro- 
duction in  any  media. 

Scuba  diving  and  skin  diving  (with  mask  and  with 
or  without  snorkel  tube)  have  become  so  popular  that 
the  prediction  of  the  family  scuba  set  taking  its  place 


This  proud  spearfisherman  with  his  17-pound  Red  Snapper  is  A.  J. 
Peperone,  of  New  Orleans.  The  nearest  competitor  was  an  eleven 
pounder  brought  in  by  Ray  Meisenhalder. 


sTecTator's  "at  the  Scuba  International  Tournament  were  given  the  added  treat  of  a  trick  parachute  jump  performance  by  members  of  the 
Uuistana  Parachute  Clui  Here  "th  much  of  the  fleet  in,  spectators  and  participants  alike  are  thrilled  by  the  .ntncate  maneuvenng 
of  this  team,  before  the  rip  cord  is  finally  pulled  after  several  seconds  delay- 
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A  successful  underwater  foray  produces  satisfied  expressions  such 
as  these.  Physical  fitness  and  alertness,  prerequisites  of  scuba  div- 
ing, are  hereby  symbolized  by  Mark  Banjavich,  Jacques  Le  Grande, 
and  Jean  Valz. 


A  day's  catch.  Limited  quantities  of  fish  were  brought  in  a 
contestants  were  looking  for  that  "big  one".  Tentative  plans  are 
being  made  for  next  year's  tournament  to  give  prizes  for  poundage 
in  some  categories  such  as  the  shark  and  barracuda  divisions,  the 
purpose  being  to  thin  the  population  of  the  barracuda  in  particu- 
lar, which  has  reached  alarming  proportions.  All  types  of  fishing 
will  benefit  if  this  underwater  scourge  is  brought  under  control. 


alongside  the  family  automobile  is  not  so  improbable. 
Its  inestimable  value  in  World  War  II  and  the  post- 
war continuation  of  underwater  activities  by  dis- 
charged service  personnel  created  such  widespread  in- 
terest in  scuba  diving  that  it  has  become  a  national 
pastime  with  sufficient  public  interest  to  prompt  the 
inaugural  of  a  now  top  rated  TV  series.  In  the  past 
five  years,  skin  and  scuba  divers  have  increased  from 
some  100,000  to  over  five  million,  and  with  the  ever- 
increasing  participation. 

In  addition  to  its  popularity  as  a  sport,  there  is 
the  practical  application  of  scuba  diving  for  under- 
water research  and  surveys  to  determine  fish  popu- 
lations in  various  habitats,  heretofore  based  on  more 
or  less  conjecture.  Several  of  the  field  personnel  of 
the  Fisheries  Section  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  accompanied  four  of  the  divers 
throughout  the  Scuba  International  Tournament,  gath- 
ering valuable  data  to  determine  fish  populations  un- 
der various  conditions  which,  when  formulated,  will 
be  part  of  the  basis  for  consideration  of  the  construc- 
tion of  artificial  reefs  by  the  commission.  Realizing  the 
value  of  these  underwater  surveys,  the  biologists  of 
the  Fisheries  Section  are  planning  to  purchase  diving 
equipment  and  receive  instruction  in  its  use  to  effec- 
tively facilitate  their  program.  They  first  became  in- 
terested in  this  manner  of  underwater  research  when 
two  biologists,  skin  diver  hobbyists,  discovered  a  long 
lost  scallop  bed  in  Chandeleur  Sound  last  year. 

The  initial  tournament  of  the  New  Orleans-Grand 
Isle  Scuba  Divers  International  is  now  a  statistic — not 
an  impressive  one  insofar  as  entries  are  concerned,  but 
the  first  toddling  step  has  been  taken  and  the  nucleus 
formed  for  what  may  well  develop  into  the  greatest 
attraction  of  its  kind  anywhere.  Certainly  the  fish  are 
there.  One  entrant  attested  to  the  presence  of  more 
fish  around  one  single  offshore  rig  than  could  be  seen 
in  a  whole  day's  diving  off  the  coast  of  his  home 
state,  which  is  also  on  the  Gulf.  Grand  Isle,  partly 
dependent  on  sport  fishing  for  its  livelihood,  will  cer- 
tainly be  receptive  again  to  future  tournaments.  There- 
fore, to  broaden  the  scope  of  this  contest,  it  can  only 
be  concluded  that  the  spearfishing  fraternity  has  put 
to  be  apprised  of  the  exceptional  fishing  available 
there. 

With  the  vigor  and  determination  with  which  they 
staged  their  first  tournament — receiving  little  or  no 
support  from  the  various  news  media — and,  with  the 
success  of  their  first  venture  to  spur  them  on,  the 
officials  of  the  Scuba  International  will,  no  doubt,  re- 
double their  efforts  and  conduct  a  tournament  in  1960 
and  ensuing  years  compatible  with  the  abundant  fish 
supply  which  Louisiana  Gulf  waters  has  to  offer. 


Spectators  were  given  a  lesson  in  preparedness  when  the  recom- 
pression chamber,  on  hand  for  just  such  an  emergency,  was  used 
to  resuscitate  Ed  Milan  of  New  Orleans  who  suffered  air  embolism 
after  his  air  supply  ran  out  in  80  ft.  of  water. 


BAD  WEATHER  CAUSES  BIRD  LOSSES 

Recent  heavy  losses  of  Purple  Martins  in  New 
Hampshire  is  attributed  to  a  lengthy  period  of  cold 
and  rainy  weather,  according  to  information  pro- 
vided the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  The  New 
Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  Department  believes  the 
Martins,  along  with  other  species  of  swallows, 
starved  when  the  bad  weather  cut  down  on  insect 
flight.  These  birds  take  insects  on  the  wing. 
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TEACH 
THEM 

HOW- 
YOUNG! 


Steve  Brown,  of  Lake  Charles,  has  mastered  the  techniques  of  pistol  shooting  with  his 
new  Crosman  "Single  Six"  gas  powered,  6-shot,  BB  pistol.  Here,  he  steadies  down  for 
careful  aim. 


George  N.  Hebert 


IF  succeeding  generations  of  Louisianians  are  to 
enjoy  the  abundance  outdoor  sport  to  be  found  in 
our  state  they  should  be  taught  sportsmanship, 
safety  and  courtesy.  Fortunately  for  today's  youth 
there  are  weapons  which  make  both  teaching  and 
learning  even  more  of  a  pleasure  than  they  have  been 
before. 

Pictured  on  this  page  is  Steve  Brown  of  Lake 
Charles.  Steve  is  just  ten  years  old  but  he  has  de- 
veloped his  shooting  eye  to  a  point  that  surpasses  that 
of  many  of  his  adult  contemporaries.  He  has  learned 
all  of  the  basic  principles  of  pistol  shooting  and  has 
even  mastered  the  hip  shot.  His  weapon  is  the  latest 
thing  in  gas  fired  pistols.  It  is  the  new  Crosman  Single 
Six  western  style  revolver.  The  gun,  a  remarkably 
accurate  replica  of  an  old  frontier  model  six  gun,  is 
relatively  inexpensive  and  the  ammunition  which  con- 
sists of  a  CO,  cylinder  and  22  pellets  is  priced  cheaply 


enough  to  allow  for  unlimited  target  practice. 

Although  it  is  extremely  accurate  (this  model  has 
a  rifled  barrel)  and  powerful  enough  to  blast  a  can 
(see  pictures)  it  is  much  less  dangerous  than  its  gun 
powder  counterparts. 

Steve  has  already  learned  how  to  handle  his  gun 
safely.  He  has  not  been  allowed  to  practice  the  "quick 
draw"  with  the  weapon  loaded.  This  draw  and  shoot 
business  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  number  of  ac- 
cidents since  the  sudden  influx  of  frontier-type  guns 
and  cowboy  television  programs.  The  youngster  has 
been  convinced  that  accuracy  is  far  more  fun  than 
getting  your  pistol  out  of  the  holster  and  shooting 
wildly. 

Take  it  from  a  man  who  is  extremely  fond  of 
shooting:  A  boy  plus  handgun  plus  great  outdoors 
equals  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  fun. 
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WATERFOWL  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

each  day  will  cease  at  sunset  instead  of  30  min- 
utes before. 
Bag  limits   on   canvasbacks,    redheads,    and   ruddy 

ducks  has  been  reduced  again  this  year. 
Bag  limits  on  coots  have  been  reduced  from  ten  to 

four. 
In  addition  to  these  changes,  everyone  is  requested 
to  assist  in  reducing  the  crippling  loss  on  ducks.  One 
out  of  every  three  or  four  downed  is  crippled  and 
lost.  This  is  a  waste  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
in  this  modern-day  age  of  not  enough  to  go  around. 
Crippling  losses  can  be  reduced  by: 

1.  Using  high  velocity  shotgun  shells  with  proper 
size  shot. 

2.  Taking  only  "in  range"  shots  of  40  yards  or  less. 

3.  Give  your  wife  a  trained  retriever  for  Christmas. 

4.  Spending  an  extra  few  minutes  looking  for 
downed  ducks,  in  a  systematic  search  for  the 
bird. 

5.  Downing  the  duck  in  an  opening,  not  in  dense 
ground  cover,  and  never  removing  the  eyes  from 
the  exact  spot  where  it  fell. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission  wishes  you  good  luck 
and  good  hunting! 


PASS-A-LOUTRE  REGULATIONS 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

to  selected  hunters  within  three  days  after  the  draw- 
ing. 
REDFISH  AND  BLIND  BAY  AREA— Free  Permit 

Hunting. 

In  addition  to  the  section  of  Pass-a-Loutre  reserved 
for  the  public  camps,  one-third  of  the  66,000  acre 
area  will  be  open  again  this  year  to  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  hunt  using  their  personal  equipment  and 
facilities.  A  total  of  854  free  four-day  permits  were 
issued  to  229  hunters  to  hunt  in  the  Redfish  and 
Blind  Bay  section  of  Pass-a-Loutre  last  season.  Per- 
mission to  hunt  in  this  area  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Refuge  Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  & 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  all  hunters  must  provide 
their  own  transportation  as  well  as  other  hunting 
essentials.  Give  the  name  and  address  of  each  hunter, 
and  specify  the  desired  dates.  Permits  will  be  issued 
for  four-day  periods  and  may  include  an  unlimited 
number  of  such  periods.  This  area's  boundaries  are: 

Northern  boundary,  Pass-a-Loutre;  western  bound- 
ary, Jackson  Bayou  from  Pass-a-Loutre  to  Blind  Bay, 
then  along  the  western  shoreline  of  Blind  Bay,  across 
the  Southeast  Pass  to  and  including  the  western 
shoreline  of  Redfish  Bay.  All  areas  south  and  east  of 
the  boundary  line  including  Blind  Bay,  Northeast 
Pass,  Southeast  Pass,  Redfish  Bay,  numerous  small 
bayous,  ponds,  lagoons,  and  the  coastal  mud  flats  con- 
stitute the  portion  open  to  the  general  public. 

All  parts  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting 
grounds  west  of  the  above  established  boundary  line 
are  restricted  entirely  for  the  controlled  hunting  pro- 
gram. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  this  area  have  been  held 
to  a  minimum  in  the  interest  of  facilitating  its   use. 


They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Hunting  must  stop  at  noon  of  each  day.  This 
measure  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  hunters  using  the 
entire  area  and  it  allows  afternoon  and  night  feeding 
and  resting  by  waterfowl  in  the  entire  Pass-a-Loutre 
area. 

2.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limits  must  be  ob- 
served. 

3.  Hunting  will  be  permitted  in  this  area  seven  days 
a  week  during  the  entire  waterfowl  season. 

4.  Duck,  goose  and  coot  shooting  only  is  permitted. 
Waterfowl  retrievers  may  be  used. 

5.  No  rifles  are  permitted  on  the  area. 

6.  Hunting  must  be  confined  to  the  designated 
open  area  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  established 
controlled  hunting  program. 

7.  Permits  for  the  use  of  this  designated  area  will 
be  issued  by  the  Refuge  Division  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission,  400  Royal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  no  hunting  will  be  per- 
mitted without  the  required  permit  which  will  be 
issued  free  on  application. 

8.  Violation  of  these  regulations  will  result  in  the 
immediate  expulsion  from  the  area  and  denial  of  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  the  area  in  the  future. 


HUNTING  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

the  approaching  season.  It's  now  just  a  matter  of 
watching  the  calendar  use  up  days  until  Thanks- 
giving. 

Approximately  three  out  of  four  of  today's  quail 
will  not  make  it  until  the  fall  of  1960,  whether  you 
take  your  gun  out  of  its  case  or  not. 

P.S.  The  above  forecast  is  not  intended  to  cover 
areas  treated  for  control  of  the  imported  fire  ant. 
Post  treatment  inspections  of  some  of  these  areas  have 
revealed  heavy  quail  mortality.  Virtually  nothing  is 
known  about  the  recovery  rate  of  populations  ad- 
versely affected  by  broadcast  treatment  of  insecti- 
cides. 


PLASTIC    JACKET   INSURES 
RUST  FREE  GUN  STORAGE 

amage  to  sporting  firearms,  caused  more 
often  by  corrosion  than  over-use,  can  be  vir- 
tually eliminated  by  following  a  new  proce- 
dure for  between-season  gun  storage. 

The  new  wrinkle  is  a  polyethylene  storage  bag  and 
rust  inhibitor  discs  as  the  last  step  in  the  conventional 
oil  and  solvent  clean-up.  Previous  systems  depended 
on  heavy  grease  or  periodic  re-oiling  as  the  primary 
barrier  against  moisture. 

Polyethylene  not  only  seals  firearms  in  a  column 
of  moisture-free  air,  but  permits  visual  inspection 
without  unwrapping.  Tests  show  the  plastic  sleeve  pro- 
vides an  effective  shield  from  snow,  frost,  dew,  or 
moisture  from  hands  or  breath  during  handling. 

Guns  should  be  stored  in  a  horizontal  position.  If 
placed  on  end,  oil  tends  to  run  down  and  stain  or 
remove  finish  from  stocks  that  have  been  lacquered 
or  varnished. 
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Hunting  Seasons  1959-1960 

Resident   Game    Birds   and   Animals 
Shooting    Hours — One    Half   Hour   Before   Sunrise  to   Sunset. 

BOB-WHITE     (quail    or    partridge):    November  and  will  be  the  only  legal  deer  except  as  otherwise 

26-February  15,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limit  10,  pos-  specifically  provided  for  in  specific  areas. 
session  limit  20. 

um  n    T„DrCv     rp      .           j.   v      t                 ,„„»  C.  Any  deer  are  defined  as  all  deer  with  the 

F,.^           I     M      IS    a°    b-?  oS^   by   January    19b0-  specific    exception    of    spotted    fawns,    which    are 

Framework:  March  1-April  30.  -nte  ted 

SQUIRRELS:   October   17-January  10,  inclusive.  _     _.„  _      ..        n  .           .....     .,                 .    . 

Daily  bag  limit  6,  possession  limit  12.  D-   stlU  Hunting  Only  prohibits  the  use  of  dogs 

for  hunting  deer  in  areas  so  designated,  including 

BEAR:    Closed    Season.  Game   Management  or  Refuge  areas  except  where 

specifically    permitted.    In    all    other    areas,    deer 

DEER:   7  to   58  days,  depending  upon  the  area,  hunting    will    be    permitted    with    or    without    the 

from    November    14    through    January    10.    Obtain  use   0f   dogs, 
pamphlet   for   Map   and    details. 

.      D          ,   ,        ,    ,                   ,          „   .        ,     ,  COMMERCIAL     HUNTING     PRESERVES:     Oc- 

A.  Bag:  1  legal  deer  per  day;  2  legal  deer  per  tober   l_Match   31     Pen   raised   quail   only. 
season. 

B.  Legal    bucks    defined    as    those    deer    having  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS:  Obtain  pamph- 
antlers    (spikes)    of   3    inches    or    more    in    length,  let  for  schedule. 

Migratory   Regulations 

DOVES:    September    5-September    20,    inclusive,  WOODCOCK:  December  7-January  15,  inclusive, 
and    November    26-January    13,    inclusive.    DAILY  Bag   limit   4,   possession   limit    8. 
BAG   LIMIT    10,   POSSESSION   LIMIT   20.   After- 
noon shooting  only.  SHOOTING  HOURS: 

DUCKS:     November     26-January     4,     inclusive.  (1)    Ducks  and   Coots:  Sunrise  to  sunset  except 

DAILY    BAG    LIMIT    4,    POSSESSION    LIMIT    8.  opening  day  which  will  be   12:00  noon. 
Only  one  canvasback,  or  one  redhead,  or  one  ruddy 

duck  may  be  included  in  a  bag  or  possession  limit.  (2)    Geese   and   Snipe:    Sunrise   to   sunset. 
One   wood    duck   and   one   hooded    merganser   may 

be    included    in    a    bag    or    possession    limit.    Red  (3)    Doves:   12:00  noon  to  sunset, 
breasted   and/or   American   mergansers,    daily   bag 

limit   5,   possession    10,   in   addition   to   other   duck  (4)    Rails,    Gallinules   and   Woodcock:    One   half 

limits.  hour  before   sunrise  to   sunset. 

GEESE:  October  31-Januarv  8,  inclusive.  DAILY  Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters 

BAG   AND   POSSESSION   LIMIT:   5,   including  in  0f  ducks  and   geese  who  have  reached  their   16th 

such  limit  not  more  than  two  Canada  geese   (or  its  birthday  must  have  a  federal  waterfowl  stamp  at- 

subspecies)    or  two  white-fronted  geese    (speckled-  tached  to  required  state  hunting  license  or  permit, 

bellies),   or  one   of  each.  A  federal  waterfowl  stamp  may  be  obtained  from 

any   U.    S.    Postoffice.   Use   of   rifles,    or   shotguns 

COOTS:     (Poule-d'Eau):    November    26-January  iaro-er  than   10   gauge  or  capable  of  holding  more 

4,  inclusive.  Daily  Bag  Limit  4.  Possession  Limit  8.  tha"n  three  shells  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  3-November  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  dis- 

21,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  limit  15.  assembling   gun.    Lega     possession    limits   of   game 

'                               *        &            r  birds    or    game    animals    may    be    possessed    up  _  to 

SNIPE    (Wilson's   or  Jack  Snipe):   December  5-  within    30    days   of   the    opening   of   the    following 

January  3,   inclusive.   Bag  and   Possession  limit   8.  season. 

Licenses 

HUNTING    LICENSE,    RESIDENT $1.00  HUNTING    CLUB    LICENSE $      5.00 

(Required  of  all  residents  who  have  reached  mMMFPriAI    HUNTING 

their   16th   birthday.    Residents   60   or   over  pWrvP   IOTNSE                                   $200  00 

must    possess    free    permits    obtainable    at  PRESERVE   LlCbNbt ^uu.uu 

Sheriff's  office.)  TRAPPING  LICENSE $     2.00 

HUNTING  LICENSE,   NON-RESIDENT    (Re-  Trapping  seasons  to  be  announced.  Only 

quired  of  all  non-residents,  except  those  un-  residents  permitted  to  trap.) 

der  16  years  of  age.)  RECIPROCAL  WITH  puR   BUYER,   RESIDENT $   25.00 

OTHER  STATES. 

„    Tm  FUR    BUYER,    NON-RESIDENT $100.00 

HUNTING   LICENSE,    NON-RESIDENT 

(COMMERCIAL     HUNTING     PRESERVE  FUR   DEALER,   RESIDENT    (Deposit 

ONLY — 4   DAY   TRIP) $5.00  $500.00    required) $150.00 

(Licenses  issued  at  preserve  only.   Not  re-  ,..,„,.,  „„„,„„,,„    ,,-.         .. 

quired  in  addition  to  reciprocal  license.)  FUR  DEALER,   NON-RESIDENT    (Deposit 

^  $1000.00   required)  $300.00 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL  on  Active  Duty  are  ^^EPORT  ALL  VIOLATIONS  TO   YOUR 

exempt    from    the    purchase    of    Louisiana  lK™'„„T   WTT  n  T  TFF    irvNT> 

hunting    and    angling    licenses.  NEAREST   WILD  LIFE   AGENT) 


Seafood  Week  In  Louisiana  October  19-25 


